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The Twentieth Century for Peace. 

The outlook for international peace at the opening 
of the twentieth century is far and away more en- 
couraging than was the case a hundred years ago. 
At that time, from the human point of view, there 
was no outlook at all. War was the fashion every- 
where, dueling was well nigh universal, pacific 
methods of settling controversies between nations 
almost unthought of, and he would have been mocked 
as the absurdest of dreamers who had dared to pro- 
phesy that at the end of the nineteenth century a 
permanent international arbitration court would have 
been set up. 

The past century has been more remarkable in no 
other direction than in the development of arbitration 
as a means of adjusting controversies between nations. 
It was some years after the century opened before the 
subject began to be thought of or talked of seriously. 
But having once been put forward, the idea took 
deep hold of men’s minds, and at the close of the 
century it has almost completed the conquest of in- 
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ternational politics. The first decade of the past 
century saw no disputes settled by arbitration. The 
third saw only four. But the last decade saw sixty- 
three. It was in this last decade that the permanent 
arbitration court movement, after sixty years of 
struggle, came to its full strength. The matter of 
such a court had been much discussed between 1815 
and 1850. But during these years, and for many 
subsequent ones, men talked only of what ought to 
be. At the close of the century they talked of what 
must be, and the thing was done. 

The change in men’s opinions has of course been 
equally marked. For no such great accomplishment 
as the permanent court comes out of unwilling minds. 
This court is not the only evidence of the change of 
opinion. Official representatives of all the South 
American states, none of which participated in the 
Hague Conference, have recently at Madrid gone 
beyond the Hague Convention and declared, with 
only one dissenting voice, in favor of treaties of 
obligatory arbitration. Many other evidences exist 
of the transformation of public sentiment during the 
century in regard to war, which have often been 
noted in our columns, but which we cannot now re- 
peat. It is ground for the greatest encouragement 
that the new century opens with this improved pub- 
lic sentiment and with a growing transformation of 
institutions corresponding thereto. 

It is true that the century begins with two very 
bad and shameful wars on hand, with militarism 
superticially dominant everywhere, and many forms 
of injustice and latent war still in existence. But 
the spirit which through the past century originated 
and developed the movement for international peace, 
and many other humane movements, when wars were 
the daily bread of kings and princes, not only lives, 
in spite of these fin de siecle manifestations of bar- 
barism, but is a hundredfold stronger and larger 
than it was even forty years ago. Public expression 
against these wars, and all wars, incomplete and in 
many respects humiliating as it still is, is one of the 
most noteworthy moral phenomena of the time. The 
day of persecution for such expression, at least in 
material forms, is past in nearly all civilized lands. 

Will the twentieth century bring peace, universal 
and permanent, among the nations of the earth? It 
is better not to prophesy. It ought to be so. If the 
development of the peace idea and of pacific methods 
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and institutions continues as rapid as it has been 
for the last hundred years, it is not easy to imagine 
in what else it can possibly result. History has its 
great reactions, we are well aware, but under modern 
conditions it is difficult to conceive of the present 
revival of the war spirit continuing for a hundred 
years, or even for a quarter of that time, with so many 
powerful agencies of progress opposing it. We ex- 
pect it —and we think on ample grounds — to be of 
short duration. 

Not only so, but we feel sure that civilized human- 
ity will not much longer tolerate the overgrown, 
ruinous armaments which have come up out of past 
conditions of social and international injustice and 
crime, and are to-day the terror of the world. A 
great upheaval of popular condemnation of them is 
sure to come in one way or another before long. 
With their overthrow will come a wider, more radi- 
cal and more consistent disapproval of war in every 
form than has yet been seen. The twentieth cen- 
tury, we cannot help believing, will see these great 
and glorious things accomplished, and the world far 
along toward the reign of unbroken peace and lovy- 
ing, active fellowship, about which the great and 
good of many centuries have dreamed and prophesied. 
We wish we could see it all. We shall not. But 
our little day shall at least be filled with the best 
effort of which we are capable, that those who come 
after us may know nothing of the curse and shame of 
war. The twentieth century for peace, universal and 
permanent, ought to be one of the watchwords of 
every friend of human good. 


Commemorative Meetings. 

In view of the considerations advanced in the fore- 
going article, the American Peace Society, which has 
now been doing its work for seventy-three years, has 
not thought it right to let the opening of the century 
pass by without some special notice of the peace 
work done during the past century, the remarkable 
transformation of public sentiment which has taken 
place, and what has practically been accomplished in 
the employment of arbitration, instead of war, in the 
settlement of international disputes. The Society 
was one of the first agencies to propose the adoption 
of pacific means in the adjustment of controversies 
between nations, and more than sixty years ago, as it 
has done ever since, it vigorously maintained both 
the desirability and practicability of the establishment 
of a permanent international tribunal of arbitration. 

It has been decided, therefore, by the Directors to 
devote the 16th of the present month (January) to 
meetings commemorative of what has been accom- 
plished, and to promote deeper and wider interest in 
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the cause for the twentieth century. The meetings 
will be held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, at 12 o’clock noon and at 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing. All the members of the Society and the friends 
of the cause of peace and goodwill within reach of 
Boston are earnestly urged to attend and to help 
make the day — Wednesday, the 16th inst.— one of 
strong and wide-reaching influence in the further ad- 
vancement of arbitration and international peace. 

The names of the speakers secured for the meet- 
ings give assurance that they will be most interesting 
and instructive. They are Robert Treat Paine, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, 
Ernest Howard Crosby of New York, Edward Atkin- 
son, John Willis Baer, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
The subjects, as nearly as they can now be formu- 
lated, will be: The Accomplishments in Arbitration 
and Growth of Peace Sentiment the past Century ; 
The Hague Court of Arbitration and What it may be 
expected to Accomplish: Women’s Work for Inter- 
national Peace ; the Fundamental Principles of Peace 
Work; Obstacles to International Arbitration ; The 
Passing of the Soldier; The Demand of Commerce 
for Peace, and the Interest of Young Men and Young 
Women in International Brotherhood. 

A full stenographiec report of the addresses will be 
given in the February number of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. If any of our friends wish to purchase ex- 
tra copies for distribution in their neighborhoods, they 
will please let us know at once how many they de- 
sire in order that a sufticient number may be printed 
to supply all demands. 


The Permanent International Court of 
Arbitration. 


The President’s Message to Congress on the 4th 
of December contained the following two paragraphs 
on the organization of the permanent court of arbi- 
tration: 

“It is with satisfaction that I am able to announce the 
formal notification at The Hague on September 4 of the 
deposit of ratifications of the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes by sixteen powers ; 
namely, the United States, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Persia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Siam, Spain, Sweden and Norway, 
and the Netherlands. Japan has also since ratified the 
convention, 

“The administrative council of the permanent court of 
arbitration has been organized, and has adopted rules of 
order and a constitution for the international arbitration 
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bureau. In accordance with Article 23 of the conven- 
tion, providing for the appointment by each signatory 
power of persons of known competency in questions of 
international law as arbitrators, I have appointed as 
members of this court the Hon. Benjamin Harrison of 
Indiana, ex-President of the United States; the Hon. 
Melville W. Fuller of Illinois, Chief Justice of the Uni- 
ted States; the Hon. John W. Griggs of New Jersey, 
Attorney-General of the United States; and the Hon. 
George Gray of Delaware, a judge of the circuit court of 
the United States.” 


Information from other countries shows that the 
governments consider the constitution of the perman- 
ent court of arbitration a matter of the very highest 
importance, and only men of the first rank are being 
appointed members. We have already mentioned in 
a previous issue the names of the men chosen by the 
Russian and the Dutch governments. On the 7th 
of December it was announced from London that the 
(Queen had appointed as the British members of the 
court Lord Pauncefote, ambassador at Washington ; 
Sir Edward Malet, late British ambassador to Ger- 
many; Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, a former lord 
justice of the high Court of Appeal; and Prof. John 
Westlake, professor of international law at Cambridge 
University. 

On the same date it was made public that the 
Austrian government had named as its members in 
the court Count Von Schoelborn, Dr. Lammasch, and 
from Hungary Count Albert Apponyi and Dr. Szala- 
gyi, former minister of justice. Dr. Lammasch is a 
professor of high standing in the University of Vienna, 
and Count Apponyi has been for some time a prom- 
inent worker in the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
The government of Denmark has chosen, as its rep- 
resentative in the tribunal, Dr. Matzen, professor of 
law at the University of Copenhagen. Whether 
Denmark will choose other members is not stated. 
Dr. Bingner, president of the German high court, 
Herr von Frantzius, councilor of the foreign office 
and of the high court, and Professor von Bar of the 
University of Goettingen have been appointed to the 
court by the German government. These are all 
men of the first rank in German juridic circles. 
France has chosen men of equal eminence, viz., Léon 
Bourgeois, president of the French Commission to the 
Hague Conference, one of the most eminent of living 
French statesmen, Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
also a delegate to the Hague Conference, a member of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, Professor Renault, 
of the Law Faculty of Paris, who was likewise a mem- 
ber of the Hague Conference, and Mr. Delaboulaye. 

Further announcements we have not seen at the 


present writing. The appointments already made 


render it clear that the governments which took part 
in the Hague Conference take the matter with entire 
seriousness, and mean to make the court of arbitration 
a body worthy of the highest contidence of the world. 
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It will not be many months until word will be 
flashed along the wires and cables that some contro- 
versy between two nations, perhaps the Alaskan 
boundary dispute or the question of Chinese indem- 
nity, has been carried up to the bar of this court, and 
the august tribunal, with less noise than it takes to 
make a single Maxim gun, will have begun its majes- 
tic and mighty course. 

However inauspicious may be the commencement 
of the twentieth century in some respects, it is cer- 
tainly a source of the greatest encouragement that it 
opens with the establishment of this high court of 
nations, manned with the best juridic talent of the 
time, whose existence and work, it is perfectly judi- 
cious to say, will in time change the entire spirit and 
course of international affairs and deliver us from the 
chaos and anarchy which now prevail to such an 
unfortunate extent between the nations. 


Mahanism. 


Captain A. T. Mahan’s position on the subject of 
war, while not altogether unique, is put forth with 
enough of his individuality in it to entitle it to be 
valled by his name. Briefly characterized, it is a re- 
fined, abstract, idealized gospel of force. It is ex- 
pounded by him with a grace and elegance of 
diction, — free from all that is coarse and material- 
istic in expression, touched at times with a lulling 
obscurity of phraseology, — sufficient to deceive the 
very elect among peacemakers. What does he teach ? 

With him all arguments lead to the necessity, the 
sacredness of force. War he considers remedial, and 
hence its instruments, like those of the surgeon, must 
be of the highest perfection. There are times when 
all other means are of no avail, when righteousness 
and human good can be advanced only by the rifle 
and the Long Tom. In the redemption of the world, 
so far as this depends on states, force is not only the 
last argument, but an instrument to be kept always 
polished and ready. He fears too much arbitration. 
No nation must bind itself to obligatory arbitration, 
for that would prevent it at times from being judge 
in its own cause, and from employing the sacred 
trust of force which God has put into its hands to be 
used absolutely according to its own judgment. 

In a number of recent articles Captain Mahan has 
set forth these views. At the close of the Hague 
Conference in 1899, he wrote for the North American 
Review a long article the main purpose of which was, 
not to advocate reduction of armaments, or even 
arbitration of international differences, as one might 
have expected from a member of that Conference, 
but to exalt the virtues of force, to plead for its reten- 
tion as a sacred trust, and to prevent arbitration from 
going too far. 

On the breaking out and development of the 
Chinese troubles another article comes from his pen, 
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published in the last November North American Re- 
view. In spite of many excellent utterances in re- 
gard to the proper treatment of China, this article 
runs straight to the goal which is always before his 
eyes. Present Asiatic conditions, he pleads, demand 
a larger and more efficient United States navy. 
Without this, the nation cannot fulfill the duty in 
international affairs assigned to it by a beneficent 
Providence. The fight for the commerce of the 
Eastern Asiatic regions is on, and we shall be left out 
in the cold, empty-handed and helpless, unless we 
have an adequate navy with which to maintain our 
position in the fray of greed. 

More recently still, before the Episcopal Church 
Congress at Providence, Captain Mahan has further 
developed his ideas, this time from the Christian 
point of view. He takes the position, seemingly 
with all candor, that war is proved to be right be- 
cause its supporters are many of them professed 
Christians, while some of its extreme opponents at 
the present time are atheists and agnostics, like John 
Morley, Frederick Harrison and Herbert Spencer, 
who, one would think, are only the stones crying out 
because the church has let the world stop its mouth. 
War, he argues, though an evil like amputation, is 
not evil, that is, not morally wrong. Only when used 
for an unjust object is it wicked. In itself it is morally 
characterless. War, again, is righteous because, as 
he holds, it is a remedy for greater evils — moral 
evils. In such cases it is an unrighteous thing to 
abstain from war. 

In this Providence address he again exhibits his 
distrust of obligatory arbitration, because, forsooth, 
in the present complex relations of peoples it is im- 
possible to get impartial arbitrators! He illustrates 
by the South African War and the Hayes-Tilden 
presidential contest. In the latter case he virtually 
says, if the illustration means anything, that it would 
have been better for the two great parties to fight 
out the contest on the bloody field than to submit 
the case to so prejudiced a tribunal; in the former, 
that the horrible struggle which is desolating South 
Africa is more likely to secure justice than any solu- 
tion which would probably have been rendered by 
arbitrators voluntarily selected by both sides from 
“the whole world which seethed with bias”! 

Mr. Mahan supports his contention that our Lord 
permitted and even authorized the use of force, 
that employment of force which constitutes war, — 
hy the case of the driving out of the sacrilegious 
Jews from the temple, and by the exhortation on one 
occasion to sell the coat and buy a sword — ocur- 
rences the evident symbolical character of which is 
too evident to need argument. More hard-pressed 


still for arguments must one be who supports his 
thesis, as Captain Mahan does, by Christ’s saying: 
“If my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight,” ete. 


According to his interpreta- 
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tion, developed in the Providence speech, Christians 
in their religious life and work must be forgiving, 
non-resistant and swordless, but in the performance 
of their duties as citizens of the state they may arm 
themselves, fight and slaughter their fellowmen on 
occasion! He does not attempt to tell us where the 
Kingdom of God ends in a man’s life and the kingdom 
of this world begins, in which another set of prin- 
ciples and sentiments govern him. This division of 
Christian life into two spheres, one religious, the 
other secular, governed by different and contra- 
dictory principles and sentiments, has done more to 
discredit Christianity than any other bit of religious 
sophistry. It has been the hot-bed of Christian hypo- 
crites, and one of the chief causes of scepticism. 

The errors of Mahanism are many and grievous. 
We can only formulate them in a few general state- 
ments. 

It is contrary at every point to the whole life, 
spirit and instruction of Jesus. Only by the most 
casuistic use of a few scattered sayings of the Master, 
whose natural import is exactly the other way, can 
any support for war be wrung from his teachings. 
One has only to lay any war in its concrete reality 
alongside the New Testament to see the utter incom- 
patibility of the two. 

It abstracts war from all its coarse and hideous 
realism. Captain Mahan, in his refined idealiza- 
tion of force, ignores almost entirely the concrete 
horrors of war, the filthiness, hate, uncontrollable fury, 
moral degradation, brutalization, lying, ete., without 
which, in greater or less degree, war never takes place. 
He talks about the use of force in war as one might 
speak of the employment of a crowbar, derrick, pulley, 
elevator or locomotive, where force, as in a thousand 
other ways, is used beneficently and righteously. 
The chief factor in war is not the material force 
employed, but the men who use it and the sentiments 
and feelings with which they fight, —the anger, vin- 
dictiveness and fury with which they shoot, stab 
and tear in pieces others made in their own likeness. 
There is no Mahanian idealism in the hell of battle, 
where mad, raging men do each other to horrible 
deaths. 

Mahanism is, therefore, totally wrong in treating 
war as a characterless instrument, acquiring its 
righteousness or wickedness from the purpose for 
which it is used. If there is anything into the face 
of which one may look and intuitively pronounce it 
evil, it is war. It is not a matter to be judged at all 
by its motives and ends; it must be judged by what 
it is in itself. Mahanism is the baldest assertion that 
the end justifies the means, however brutal and 
fiendish, 

Again, when analyzed to the bottom, Mahanism is 
nothing more or less than refined barbarism. If the 
principle that a nation ought to refuse to commit 
itself to obligatory arbitration and reserve the right 
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to use force at its own discretion were applied to 
civil life, every individual would become judge in his 
own cause, the “right of the fist,” as the Germans 
call it, would be restored, and civilization, with its 
organized system of civil law, would be broken up. 
There is no more ground for barbarism in inter- 
national affairs than in common social life. Nations 
are just as interdependent in their relations as in- 
dividuals. No nation in controversy ought to be 
judge of what justice demands. 

Once more, Mahanism exalts brute force above 
reason and moral forces, and declares it to be the 
final and supreme factor in civilization, the sine qua 
non, without which certain great moral accomplish- 
ments can never be expected, without which the 
world cannot get up to the highest heights of 
Christian righteousness. What is this but utter lack 
of faith in humanity? Is it the brute that is left 
in man which is to lift him? Captain Mahan con- 
fesses, however, with apparent unconsciousness of the 
contradiction, that the “sword has no power over in- 
tellect or moral assent.” He does not tell us by 
what process, then, it can cure moral evils in society. 

Finally, Mahanism, in its effort to give war a 
remedial character, overlooks entirely the multitu- 
dinous brood of moral evils which war always brings 
forth. It ignores the evils of great armaments, the 
crushing and degrading burdens of taxation imposed 
by war and preparations for war, the deplorable moral 
deterioration which it produces in society in the way 
of vice and lawlessness, the international hatred, sus- 
picion and contempt which it begets, and the peril of 
new war which constantly follows in the wake of 
war. To talk of war being remedial is like proposing 
to cure smallpox by new injections of the nasty 
poison into the blood. From a professional militarist’s 
point of view a strong navy or a powerful army may 
be a grand and desirable thing, but from the point of 
view of the national security, peace and general pros- 
perity in the long run, growing armaments on sea or 
land made to meet the necessities supposedly created 
by the bloated military establishments and ambitious 
policies of other powers are, instead of being remedies, 
themselves the cause of maladies as deep-seated and 
dangerous as ever afflict a nation. 


Editorial Notes. 

The Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States (William E. Dodge, president, L. 
T. Chamberlain, secretary) have sent out 
an earnest and timely appeal to all Christians in the na- 
tion to devote the week from January 6 to 13, inclusive, 
to united prayer for the coming of God’s Kingdom. For 
the 10th and 11th the subjects suggested for which 
prayer shall be offered are thus phrased : 


Prayer for 
Peace. 


“ Thursday, prayer for right relations in Society and 
the nation, with the Golden Rule obeyed as between 
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man and man, and all social and political action guided 
by justice and goodwill,—the Christian ideal. 

“ Friday, prayer for all international relationships and 
all international action, that they may be based on the 
Christian principles which apply to the individual, — the 
reign of the Prince of Peace.” 

The Golden Rule obeyed between man and man, 
justice and goodwill observed in all social and political 
action, and Christian principles which apply to the indi- 
vidual extended to all international relations, would in- 
deed inaugurate, or rather constitute, the reign of the 
Prince of Peace. Christians, now numbered by tens of 
millions, are deeply responsible for the delay of this 
reign. The objects here suggested by the Evangelical 
Alliance are worthy of their most earnest and united 
prayer not for a single week only, but all the year round. 
But there is something more important still. Behind 
the prayer ought to be a character in the Christians them- 
selves corresponding to these great accomplishments for 
which they are urged to pray. Without this their prayer 
will be no prayer, but just simply empty words, which 
God cannot bless, which he veritably loathes. Christian 
men and women can promote the Kingdom of God in no 
other way so effectually and rapidly as by actually keep- 
ing the Golden Rule, the principles of justice and goodwill, 
everywhere themselves, and upholding its application in 
all social and international affairs. After making all due 
allowance, there is ample ground for the reproach now 
so often cast upon the church of Jesus Christ and its 
ministry, that it is one of the chief bulwarks of the war 
system, with its high-handedness, manifold injustices, its 
hate and moral loathsomeness. Let all ground for this 
reproach be removed, let Christian men and women, and 
Christian organizations of every kind, return in theory 
and practice to the simple spirit and teachings of their 
Master, and this very act will be a prayer which will 
open every window of heaven, and the Kingdom of God 
will come in like a sunburst of the morning. 


The breaking out anew of the war in 
South Africa is too serious either to be 
encouraging to English hope or gratifying 
to English pride. While Lord Roberts has been re- 
ceiving an ovation and all sorts of military “ honors” on 
his return to England, the Boers have been capturing 
British outposts and executing what seems to be a well- 
planned invasion into Cape Colony. The English forces 
have been unable so far either to capture these in- 
vading commandos or seriously to interfere with their 
operations, So serious has the situation become that 
guns have been landed from the warships at Cape Town, 
and General Kitchener has called for more mounted 
troops, and for five thousand men to guard the Rand 


South 
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mines. Many parts of Cape Colony are reported to be 
in a rebellious spirit and in thorough sympathy with their 
Martial law has been declared in 
How much the severe 


kinsmen to the north. 
several parts of the Colony. 
methods of treatment adopted by the English com- 
manders has had to do with this recrudescence of fight- 
ing, is hard to say. These methods are generally con- 
fessed to be entirely out of harmony with the rules of 
“civilized warfare” as they were formulated at The 
Hague. They have no doubt greatly exasperated the 
Boers and made them more determined than ever not to 
submit until forced to do so by the death of all their 
men. All hopes of a speedy ending of the dreadful con- 
flict are for the moment shattered. The present posture 
of South African affairs demonstrates anew the utter un- 
reasonableness and inhumanity of war. Ethical con- 
siderations are all trampled under foot in the stubborn 
purpose on the one side to conquer and on the other not 
to be conquered. Brutality is in the saddle, and on foot 
too. It is just beastly beating and slashing from begin- 
ning toend. The Boers are charged with senselessness 
in keeping up a hopeless struggle. But with even greater 
reason may the charge of madness and unreasonableness 
be laid at the door of England, who not only forced the 
conflict in the beginning, but has deliberately adopted 
measures of cruelty condemned even by the average 
military conscience of the world, in order to crush a little 
people out of her way and destroy their national ex- 
istence. It is all folly and only folly, and that con- 
tinually; and folly always brings ruin in the end, one 
way or another. 


Commenting on the settlement of the 
Franco-Brazilian boundary dispute by 
arbitration, the Nation says: 


Arbitration 
Success. 


“International arbitration scores a distinct success in 
the adjustment of the boundary dispute between French 
Guiana and the Republic of Brazil. It is impossible to 
go into a controversy most interesting to geographers, 
but this much may be said, that before the selection of 
Switzerland as arbitrator, in 1897, the boundary question 
was of two hundred years’ standing, and three govern- 
ments in Brazil and half a dozen in France had _nego- 
tiated without permanent success. The maximum French 
claim included the coast from the present border of 
French Guiana to the Amazon, and a vast stretch of the 
hinterland — in all, four hundred thousand square kilo- 
metres, more than two-thirds of the area of France. The 
final French claim was for two hundred and forty thousand 
square kilometres, still half their European area. There 
were all the elements of a serious complication, for valu- 
able mining properties had been discovered in the dis- 
puted territory. Many Frenchmen worked these mines, 
and the establishment of great chartered companies on 
the English model was confidently expected. It was, in 
fact, an affray at one of the mining towns that pointed 
the necessity of immediate arbitration. France is now 
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the gainer by about eight thousand square miles to the 
south and west. Brazil retains all the coast line in 
question, and the line is established upon the natural 
boundaries of the Oyapock River and the crest of the 
Tumac-Humac Mountains.” 


On Christmas Day Dr, William R. Hunt- 


In the Light ington, pastor of Grace Church, New 


of Christmas. 
York, preached a sermon to his people on 


“War in the Light of Christmas Day.” He appealed 
for the elimination of war from the activities of civilized 
nations. The greater number of those who make up the 
population of nominal Christendom still favor war, he 
claimed; otherwise they would abolish it, for, first or 
last, the people rule. Not that these people are all 
anxious to have war break out, but they consider it an 
inevitable thing which we cannot get rid of. Yet to say 
that wars shall never cease is to give the lie to Jesus 
Christ. Only two arguments given in favor of war are 
worth weighing, he said, the manhood argument and the 
sovereignty argument. But manhood can be cultivated 
The fight with nature shows no signs 
of slackening. This supplies all the opportunities 
needed for combat. Dr. Huntington doubted if war pro- 
No such evi- 

Devotion to 


by other means. 


duces the sturdy virtues claimed for it. 

dence is found in the history of France. 
the arts of peace has never wrought a nation’s decadence. 
It is the “ pleasant vices” that undo society, and war has 
never been shown to possess any peculiar eflicacy in 
The sovereignty argu- 
ment he found harder to meet. When two strong na- 
tions differ and neither will yield, war of course is 
So it is when two men meet in a narrow 
The duel was once sup- 
ported by all this specious logic. But the duel has been 
overthrown, partly by ridicule, partly by an improved 


counteracting their influence. 


inevitable. 
path and neither will yield. 


public opinion. When public opinion becomes Chris- 
tianized, wars will cease. Those to whom thetrite phrases 
“the fatherhood of God” and “the brotherhood of man ” 
mean something real and positive and vital, should throw 
their influence steadily against the growth and spread of 
the war spirit. The true attitude of this country, which 
we love so well, is the attitude of friendliness — genuine, 
cordial friendliness toward all mankind. It might be a 
great thing to be a world-power, but he could not help 
believing it a greater as well as a better thing to be 
a peace-power, “to act as the acknowledged balance- 
wheel in the complicated mechanism of modern civiliza- 


tion.” 


In his recently published book, “The 
Other Man’s Country,” Mr. Herbert Welsh 
thus speaks of a class of professedly 
Christian people who talk peace in time of peace, but 
support war in practice: 


Peace Talk, 
War Practice. 
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“ Nearly all reasonable men admit, in time of peace, or 
when only wars in which they have no concern are being 
waged, that war is a great evil, and that they would 
gladly see it supplanted by some reasonable and peaceful 
method of settling international disputes, such as a court 
of arbitration offers. But the same persons — let us sup- 
pose them Christians, in order to strengthen the argu- 
ment — when the nation of which they are a part is 
slipping into the whirlpool of war, will do nothing to 
arrest its progress. They abandon any attempt to apply 
the principles which formerly they professed, to the 
government of the case of their own nation. They re- 
fuse, as though it were disloyal, to make a careful con- 
sideration of the facts of the particular conflict under 
consideration, and content themselves with the vague 
generalization, ‘There are some things worse than war.’ 
Their purpose seems to be to draw their opponent away 
from a discussion which, if calmly and sincerely con- 
ducted, might be profitable, — namely, whether the war 
in question is right or wrong, — to debate the unsatis- 
factory topic whether there is anything worse than war. 
It is clear that but slight moral progress can be made, 
even towards a condition of less frequent war, unless the 
professors of ethical religion are willing to lend their aid 
towards outlawing such wars as they themselves admit 
have no moral justification. If they will not even take 
this moderate step forward, then, indeed, little help can 
be expected from them towards abating those evils which 
are inseparable from war, no matter how flawlessly or- 
thodox may be their creeds, or how rich and beautiful 
the services through which they worship the Divine 
Father.” 


In a recent article in the Nation, entitled 
“The Clergy Militant,” Mr. E. L. Godkin 
thus writes of a certain section of the 


clergy who try to “bamboozle” the Creator as to the 


Bamboozling 
the Creator. 


nature and object of war: 


sacred literature, too, is full of similes drawn 
from the battlefields. Everything is done by the soldiers 
themselves to make war seem a picturesque business. 
The uniform, the serried ranks, the glittering steel, the 
martial music — all help to quicken the blood of even 
the most timid, and hide from him the horrors of actual 
warfare. In fact, an army engaged in the work for 
which it was embodied and trained undertakes the most 
shocking and anti-social task to which man can turn 
himself. Nothing can be more squalid, filthy or inhuman 
than actual war, and to think that it should be the means 
of deciding disputes between civilized nations which are 
capable of producing jurists and publicists of the first 
rank! 

“The reinforcement of war by the Christian ministry 
seems to be largely due to the slighter hold which is re- 
tained by ministers on their congregations, at least in 
countries where the voluntary system prevails. The old 
reverence for the minister no longer exists. In a large 
number of the country towns he is simply a hired man, 
whose retention of his place depends largely on his 
preaching in a way to please the deacons. Consequently, 


every means has to be resorted to to satisfy the congre- 
gation, including agreement with the majority concern- 
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ing the political questions of the day, such as war. There 
is no better way of pleasing it, if it be warlike, than 
praying for ‘the success of our arms.’ ‘The success of 
our arms,’ ‘the protection of our soldiers,’ are among the, 
numerous phrases by which the preacher seeks to veil 
from the Almighty the real object of his petition. If 
preachers would resolutely state with particulars what it 
is they are asking for, the cause of peace would receive 
a great impetus; wars would greatly diminish in number, 
particularly now that the masses have begun to climb up 
and jostle each other on ‘the glory-crowned heights.’ 

“The attempt usually made to bamboozle the Creator 
of the universe about the nature and object of war is the 
grossest attempt of humanity at deception. If preachers 
were honest, they would, on the outbreak of a war, pray 
for what actually occurs in every war, successful or un- 
successful. They would approach the Throne of Grace 
with a petition that the enemy might have his optic nerve 
cut out by a ball; that he might have his pelvis smashed ; 
that he might be disemboweled ; that he might lose one 
or two legs; that he might lie on the field thirty-six 
hours, mortally wounded ; that he might die of enteric 
fever; that his provisions and water might give out; 
that his house might be burned, and his family left roof- 
less and starving. In this way, the real nature of the 
war would be laid before the public carrying it on, and 
something would be done to disabuse the minds of the 
young men and their parents of the idea that war is 
simply a kind of diversion, in the nature of a football 
game, which will elevate their character and improve 
their health and increase their business,” 


It is a curious fact that among the most 
ardent advocates of the abolition of war 
are found some of the inventors of the 
most deadly explosives and the most perfect arms. Mr. 
Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, was a strong opponent 
of war, and gave one-fifth of his colossal fortune to pro- 
mote the cause of international peace. It is not difficult 
to explain his feeling about the matter, for dynamite has 
many legitimate uses and no necessary relation to the 
art of war. It is more difficult to understand the mental 
operations of those who invent instruments having no 
other use than for war, or who manufacture war materials 
on a large scale, and who yet profess to be strong op- 
ponents of war, Recently an enterprising periodical 
sent a letter to Mr. Carnegie asking him what of all 
things he would like to see abolished from the modern 
He immediately replied: 


Carnegie’s 
Highest Wish. 


practices of governments. 
“The slaughter of mankind under the guise of war. I 
should like to see a stop put to the murder of one man 
by another under the name of battle. I should like to 
see the profession of arms, which is so honorable now, 
made the most dishonorable on the face of the earth.” 
That is a noble sentiment, and we have not the least 
doubt that Mr. Carnegie is perfectly sincere in uttering 
it. But one is at once tempted to ask why he does not 
refuse to manufacture steel plates for battleships, which 
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are the most terrific instruments of the perpetration of 
the murder which he wishes to see abolished. That 
would be a practical application of his wish, which would 
give the sentiment much greater power. His business 
would suffer little, as there are so many other lines of 
steel manufacture in which the great concern is engaged. 
There are a number of cases on record where wealthy 
English Friends, engaged in manufacture, have refused 
large valuable orders from the government for war ma- 
terials. Has Mr. Carnegie the courage of consistency to 
put an end at once to the part which, by the manufacture 
of warship plates, he is taking in “the murder of one 
man by another under the name of battle”? We do 
not ask the question in any taunting spirit, but in all 
Christian seriousness. 


In the preface to the second edition of 
the last number of the Axti-Jmperialist, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson shows that the 
average annual taxation per capita for the expenses of 
the government for twenty-five years of “ peace, order 
and industry,” from 1873 to 1897, was $4.90, while that 
for five years under the McKinley Administration, from 
1898 to 1902, will have been $6.84. This amounts to 
148,000,000 per year increase, or $740,000,000 for the 
period of five years. To quote Mr. Atkinson’s own 
words: 


Nine Hundred 
Millions Wasted 


“To this sum must be added a large and long-continued 
increase of the pension roll for the support of the widows 
and children of the dead, and for the maintenance of 
nearly all the troops which may return from the Philip- 
pine Islands alive, with shattered health, after their 
service in the tropics. 

“There is still another aspect of this waste of war. 
Before it began the expenditures of the country were on 
the way to rapid reduction to the standard of the true 
economy and efficiency established by President Hayes, 
and in the first administration of President Cleveland. 
The “new navy,” so-called, had been built, paid for, and 
was in service more than adequate for the defense of the 
country. The pension roll had culminated, and in the 
natural course was subject to steady and increasing re- 
duction, while the population was rapidly increasing. 
Had the conduct of the government been continued on 
the lines of economy and prudence established by Presi- 
dent Hayes and continued by President Cleveland in his 
first term, the expenditures of the five years from 1898 
to 1902, inclusive, could not have exceeded the average of 
$4.50 per head. They will have been $6.84. The dif- 
ference between $4.50 and $6.84 is $2.34 per head, which 
rate being computed upon the population of the five 
years falls but a fraction short of $900,000,000, a sum 
equal to nine-tenths of the debt-bearing interest now 
outstanding. This huge sum, derived mainly by taxation 
upon the necessaries and comforts of life, paid by the 
masses of the people in proportion to their consumption, 
has been wasted in five years of war with Spain, the 
larger part of the waste having been incurred in the con- 
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duct of the futile effort to deprive the people of the 
Philippine Islands of their liberty and to subjugate them 
by force of arms.” 


Captain Heygate of the British army, 
who was a short time ago ordered home 
from Kansas City, where he has been buy- 
ing horses for South Africa, has been commanded to 
remain and buy fifty thousand more. Few people have 
any conception of the frightful way in which war 
destroys horses. Forty days after the horses are pur- 
chased in Kansas City they are landed in South Africa. 
Thirty-two per thousand of them die on shipboard, 
because of the heat of the tropics through which they 
pass. Because of the urgent need, they are, on landing, 
hurried at once to the front, without being allowed time 
for rest after the long voyage. The hardships which 
they are put through in this weakened condition soon 
kill them off. On an average they live only six weeks 
after landing. It costs the British government three 
hundred and sixty dollars per head for the horses bought 
in this country by the time they are landed at the Cape. 
Since the beginning of the Beer war, one hundred 
thousand horses and mules have been purchased in this 
country, to say nothing of the large numbers sent from 
England and those purchased elsewhere. The renewal 
of hostilities by the Boers has made more horses a 
necessity, and so fifty thousand more of the innocent 
dumb creatures — eighteen millions of dollars worth of 
them — are to be sent over to be sacrificed to the merci- 
less god of war. The British government proposes to 
mount fifty thousand of the imperial infantry in addition 
to the twenty-five thousand police already mounted. 
The “civilization” of war is much vaunted in these 
“Christian” days; but there is no sign of any horse 
civilization in it! The changed tactics and methods of 
war brought about by the new long-range rifles and 
cannon make it increasingly cruel to the poor beasts 
which are driven at full spur, in order to outmancuvre 
the enemy in regard to position. Such unfeelingness 
and enormous wastefulness in any other direction than 
that of war would be considered in our day the height 
of inhumanity and inanity, and anybody guilty of such 
things would be unceremoniously driven out of all decent 
society. But war lifts the cruelest, the meanest and the 
most inhuman things to the level of the highest morality ! 
Does it? Who, in the growing light of our time, dares 
to face his conscience and say that it does? 


Destruction of 
Horses in War. 


It is to be regretted that the Hay- 
Pauncefote canal treaty was not ratified as 
originally drafted. It was on a high plane, 
in harmony with the spirit which ought to govern now- 
adays everywhere in international affairs. All inter- 


Isthmian 
Canal. 
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national waterways, whether natural or artificial, and by 
whomsoever built and controlled, ought to be open on 
equal terms to the ships of all nations. They ought, 
therefore, to be neutralized, and to make their neutraliza- 
tion complete and inviolable all the important nations 
ought to be parties to the treaty. For all this the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty provided. The Senate, before ratifica- 
tion, amended the treaty, making it supersede the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, omitting from it the invitation to other 
powers to adhere to it, and providing that the United 
States shall not be prevented by the previous stipulations 
of the treaty from taking such measures as it “ may find 
it necessary to take for securing by its own forces the 
defense of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order.” Though the treaty as amended is inferior 
to the original draft, there is no very grave objection to 
it. It still leaves the canal, if built, neutralized by the 
two countries and open alike to the ships of all nations, 
and provides that no fortifications shall be erected to 
command it. The Davis amendment, which in sub- 
stance provides for the defense of the canal by the United 
States forces in time of war, is the one especially objec- 
tionable to England. The treaty as amended has been 
sent by the President, without comment, to Lord Salis- 
bury, and nothing further about the building of the canal 
will probably be done until an answer is received. Delay 
also is reported to be occasioned by opposition from some 
of the transcontinental railways, which are said to wish 
the whole project defeated, that they may control all 
the freight traftic between the two sides of the continent. 
It is unfortunate that home greed, national ambition and 
international fear and jealousy should block the progress 
of so great and valuable an enterprise. The canal is 
already much needed, and if commerce continues to in- 
crease as during the decades of the past century, both 
the projected canals will hardly be sufficient to supply 
the demand twenty-five years hence. A canal across the 
isthmus built under the proper conditions and absolutely 
neutralized for all time would be a great instrument of 
international friendship and peace. 


We are in favor of every legitimate 
and fair means of building up our national 
merchant marine. But it is neither legiti- 
mate nor fair to do this by giving subsidies out of the 
public treasury to certain individuals or companies, that 
they may be able to construct and operate ships at a 
Even if the effect of such subsidies 


Ship 
Subsidies. 


handsome profit. 


could be shown to be increased national prosperity, of 
which there is very grave doubt, they would still be 
wrong in principle and mischievous somewhere in practice. 
It is unfair to make the people of other lines of trade and 
industry contribute to the support of those engaged in 
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one special line. If the carrying business is to be sub- 
sidized, there is quite as much reason for giving bounties 
to a hundred other kinds of business, many of which are 
much more intimately related to the national welfare 
than this, If the government itself were operating the 
ships, and they failed to pay expenses, it would be per- 
fectly right in principle to tax the whole people to make 
up the loss. But if private companies cannot do the 
business profitably, that is their own concern. If the 
government, however, is guilty, as ours has been, of im- 
posing restrictions here and there which make an im- 
portant industry like ship-building and the carrying trade 
unprofitable, it is its clear duty to remove these obstacles 
and let the business have a fair chance. Remove the 
high duties on ship-building materials, and the merchant 
marine would speedily take care of itself. It is worse 
still to subsidize merchant or mail ships out of national 
pride and the simple desire to beat other countries. We 
have no sympathy with the spirit of national buncombe 
which we fear is behind the ship subsidy bill. If we 
undertake te take away the carrying trade of Great 
Britain and other countries by mean of subsidies, they 
will be provoked to increase their subsidies, and we shall 
be in no better condition than now. So long as the 
ships of other countries, with or without subsidies, can 
carry American exports cheaper than American ships, 
and it is more profitable for American capital to be in- 
vested in other forms of business, there is no good reason 
why we should attempt to upset that which is profitable 
all around. On both economic and moral grounds the 
Hanna ship subsidy bill should be “ put to rest.” 


At the convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union held in Wash- 
ington early in December a petition was 
prepared to the President, another to Congress, and 
identical petitions to all the great powers, protesting 
against the sale of firearms and the importation of liquor 
and opium into the Philippine Islands or the island pos- 
sessions of the other powers addressed. The petition to 
the President pointed out that it has been the policy of 
America to forbid the sale of intoxicants to the Indian 
tribes, and that England, which has had the greatest ex- 
perience of all the colonizing powers of the world, has 
been forced to adopt a prohibition policy in her colonies 
The petition, therefore, asked 


Liquor and 
Firearms. 


in Africa and elsewhere. 
that the President, either through the War Department 
or the Philippine Commission, should extend the prohi- 
bition law of the Indian Territory so as to take in the 
Philippine Islands. A petition to the Senate urged the 
ratification of the pending treaty for the protection of 
Central Africa against intoxicants. A petition to Great 


Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Holland, Belgium, 
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Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Greece, 
Russia, Turkey, Persia and Japan, asked for an inter- 
national treaty forbidding the sale of intoxicants, opium 
and firearms in all islands and other regions inhabited 
chietly by aboriginal tribes. We are glad that this great 
organization of women had the courage to enter these 
solemn protests, but we much fear that, with the influ- 
ences now dominant at Washington, their words will 
pass as idle tales. Now is “the hour and power” of fire- 


arms and liquor. 


The six weeks have passed at the end 
of which we were promised the cessation 
of hostilities in the Philippines, if McKinley 
were retlected, and there is not the faintest sign of 
any collapse in the opposition to United States sovereignty. 
In fact, during the whole two years since the war broke 
out, conditions have never been worse than they are now. 
There are nearly eighty thousand American troops in 
The losses from ambuscades, petty battles 


Philippine 
Situation. 


the islands. 
and other causes have been as great the past two months 
as at any former period of the conflict. This was the 
special plea, put in by the War Department during the 
debate on the army bill in the House before the holidays, 
for the immediate passing of the bill. It has been per- 
fectly evident from the beginning, to all unbiased minds, 
that if the islands are to be forced into submission, a 
large army will be necessary for many years to come. 
The War Department, now that it suits its purpose to do 
so, comes out boldly and confesses this, Why did it not 
do so sooner? Why did the President and his support- 
ers hold out such flattering hopes of the speedy cessation 
of fighting? They had the same data as the rest of us. 
They had much more. Why did the Denby Commission 
and the Taft Commission and General Otis send home 
such colored accounts of the prospects of peace? Why 
was General MacArthur’s report of cold, hard facts kept 
back from the public so long? There are only two ways 
of accounting for these proceedings. Either all these 
supporters of the administration’s policy, the President 
himself included, were grossly and stupidly ignorant of the 
real facts, or they deliberately made the effort to deceive 
the people. Whichever of the alternatives they choose to 
take, they are unworthy of the support of the people any 
longer in the matter of the Philippines. There is already 
evidence of a considerable reaction among those who have 
had the utmost confidence in the clear-sightedness, sin- 
cerity and wisdom of the administration. This ought to 
be so powerful and widespread in the country as to com- 
pel a reversal of the criminal policy so far pursued. The 
only honorable way out of the present situation is con- 
fession and immediate abandonment of the sin still in 


There is vet time. If the poliey 


process of commission. 
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is persisted in, not only months, but more probably years 
of sad and shameful history-making is before the coun- 
try, the most disheartening part of which is not the loss 
of life and the great cost in money, heavy as these will be. 


One ought not to expect a muddle which 
has been fifty years in developing to be- 
Especially is this the 


Delays in 
China. 
cleared up in a day. 


case when some of the efforts towards solution are such 
as inevitably tend to make “ confusion worse confounded.” 
The note sent at the end of December by the represen- 
tatives of the powers in Pekin to the Chinese govern- 
ment, after detailing the massacres and other outrages 
committed against foreigners, and the measures taken by 
the powers to prevent the Boxers from further cruelties, 
outlines the terms to which China must agree before 
peace negotiations can begin. Some of the demands 
made in this note 
standards now are, and such as the Chinese government 
has expressed itself ready and willing to conform to, in 
order to make reparation for the wrongs done and to put 
But others of them are out 


are reasonable, as_ international 


an end to the disturbances. 
of all reason, and evince a disposition on the part of the 
western nations to continue the policy of aggression and 
extortion which they have followed in past years, and 
which has resulted in such terrible retaliation. The de- 
mand that no arms or materials for the manufacture of 
arms shall be imported, and that certain forts shall be 
destroyed and that certain points shall be occupied as 
military posts is one that no nation would accept unless 
compelled by overwhelming force to do so. | This de- 
mand strikes at the independence of China, and if in- 
sisted on and carried out by any possibility, would reduce 
the empire to abject vassalage. Non-importation of 
arms and the destruction of forts would be a good thing 
if voluntarily undertaken by the Chinese authorities. 
But if the attempt is made to enforce these things from 
without, the effect will be the further exasperation of the 
Chinese and their instigation to develop by secret 
methods their armament farther than they would natur- 
ally do. It is perfect folly to try to prevent by force a 
people like the Chinese, who have already learned the 
art of manufacturing arms, from developing its armament 
to a formidable one. These demands will make it diffi- 
cult for the Chinese Commissioners to sign the protocol, 
and we may expect troublesome delays to result. If 
they should ultimately sign under instructions from the 
imperial government, the result will be very bad some- 
time in the future. One is inclined to wonder if the 
powers have not put forward these demands for the ex- 
press purpose, on their certain rejection, of making 
further political inroads on the empire. Not one of the 
western nations which have been the chief guilty cause 
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of the recent anti-foreign uprising shows any conscious- 
ness of its political transgressions. Until such is the 
case, and a new policy entered upon, dictated by good- 
will and respect for others, the prospect of peace and 
settled order in the Far East will be a very shadowy one. 


Opportunities for arbitration of interna- 
tional questions are constantly arising, and 
the new court at The Hague is likely to 
have plenty of business from the very start. Nor do we 
believe that the cases at first referred to it will be neces- 
sarily trifling ones, as has been supposed by many per- 
sons to whom the difficulties in the way of resort to arbi- 
tration have looked frightfully large. The cases going 
to the court will be those first arising, whether small or 
great interests are involved. Nor is it always easy to 
discriminate and say what are and what are not import- 
ant questions. It has already been proposed by the Czar 
of Russia that the question of indemnity in the Chinese 
trouble be referred to the Ilague court. Nobody would 
call this an insignificant case. Somebody has suggested 
that the Alaska boundary question also be put into the 
court’s hands. And now comes the suggestion that 
there may be opportunity for the court to have a hand 
in the Nie: aragua Canal question. The Watchman thus 
speaks of it: 

“The suggestion is made that in case the British states- 
men are not disposed to concede the right of the United 
States to abrogate the Bulwer-Clayton treaty without 
Great Britain’s consent, the whole question whether or 
not the United States has the right to repudiate this con- 
tract might properly be submitted to the Hague tribunal 
of arbitration, which the United States was instrumental 
in creating. Moreover, since our government has for- 
mally endorsed the scheme of international arbitration 
advanced by the Ilague Conference, and has appointed 
its representatives on that tribunal, it could hardly decline 
to permit the principles of the Hague Conference to be 
applied to itself. The question at issue is one that is 
peculiarly appropriate for the consideration of such a 
tribunal; it is strictly a legal one, namely, whether one 
party to a treaty, which, contrary to the usual custom, 
does not contain any provision either for amendment or 
abrogation, can rightfully repudiate its stipulations with- 
out the consent of the other nation with which the 
agreement was made.” 


Opportunity for 
Arbitration. 


Brevities. 


. Of the governments to which the Berne Peace 
Bureau sent a copy of the resolutions of the Paris Peace 
Congress, those of Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands have already acknowl- 
edged the reception of the communication, the latter two 
expressing their appreciation of the work of the Congress. 


At the Spanish-American Congress which met 


recently in Spain, Senator Marcoartu, of Madrid, offered 
a resolution in favor of universal obligatory arbitration. 
This received the approval of the delegates of all the 
thirteen states represented except Chili. 
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. . . We join in the grief everywhere felt by the friends 
of peace at the sudden death of Mrs. Frederic Passy, 
wife of the distinguished and devoted leader of the peace 
movement in France. She was stricken down while 
he was away from home delivering an address, and died 
before he reached home. We extend to Mr. Passy our 
sincerest sympathy. 

. . The Lombard Peace Union of Milan has ad- 
dressed to the government and people of Italy a power- 
ful protest against the pillage and massacres perpetrated 
by the European troops in China, and asks for the speedy 
withdrawal of the Italian troops. 

. «+ Mr. Nicholas Fleva, a prominent peace worker 
and member of the Berne Peace Bureau, has been chosen 
minister plenipotentiary of Roumania at Rome. He has 
been twice a member of the Roumanian ministry. 

te The Friends of Great Britain, who have always 
been the leaders in the movement for international arbi- 
tration and peace, have reason to feel great satisfaction 
that one of their number, Sir Edward Fry, a retired 
justice of the High Court of Appeal, has been appointed 
a member of the permanent international court of arbi- 
tration. 

. . The Swiss state council, composed of forty-four 

members, two from each canton, ratitied on the third of 
December all of the acts of the Hague Conference 
except the convention concerning the laws and customs 
of land warfare. This was not approved on the ground 
that it does not permit the /erée en masse of a people 
whose territory is invaded by an enemy. 
— On the twenty-first of November the government 
of Portugal deposited with the Bank of England the 
money to pay the English stockholders of the Delagoa 
Bay Railway the indemnity awarded by the Swiss arbi- 
trators, and with the American embassy in London the 
amount coming to the American stockholders. 

, The Swiss Federal Council, to which was referred 
the Franco-Brazilian boundary dispute, rendered its de- 
cision on the first of December, giving to Brazil 252,000 
square kilometres of the disputed area and to France 8,000, 

. . The twentieth century opens with the money 
stock of the world standing at $11,600,000,000, the in- 
crease in thirty years being over one hundred per cent, 

.. “The effect of the vast military systems of 
Germany, Russia and France on the life of these people 
and on their civil and social institutions, such as the 
family, the school, literature, is evil, and only evil. It 
means the exhaustion of the higher forces of civilization. 
It means that forces which ought to make for human 
happiness and betterment are either not working to 
secure those mighty results or are directly and positively 
contributing to human misery and disintegration.” —- 
President Charles Thing. 

. .. Accord of Paris quotes more than forty French 
papers which have discussed the work of the Women’s 
Universal Peace Alliance, most of them speaking of it 
in terms of the heartiest appreciation and sympathy. 

. . « The treasury estimates for the next fiscal year for 
all purposes are $745,374,804, of which $113,019,044 is 
for the army, $87,172,430 for the navy, $12,461,193 for 
fortifications, $1,045,750 for the military academy, and 
$145,245,230 for pensions. 
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: One of the ablest of all the European journals 
devoted to international unity and peace is La Vita Jn- 
ternazionale, published at Milan, Italy, under the editor- 
ship of Signor E. T. Moneta. 

«The Madrid (Spanish-American) Congress went 
further than the Hague Conference by adopting a resolu- 
tion in favor of making arbitration proceedings com- 
pulsory. That action is the most significant contribution 
during the last year to the cause of international arbitra- 
tion.”-—- The Watchman. 

A bill has passed the Senate to encourage the 
holding of an Interstate and West Indian Exposition in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1901, and appropriating $250,000 for 
that purpose. 

In a recent address in Boston Mr. Ernest Temple 
Hl argrove, of London, said: “ We have had it dinned into 
us that the white man has a burden, and that his burden 
is a burden of duty. The trouble now is that that part 
of his burden which the white man seems most loath to 
carry is the elementary duty of minding his own business.” 

The federation of the Australian colonies went 
into operation on New Year's day. The Earl of Hope- 
town was made the first governor-general of the federated 
colonies, and the pageantry which marked the occasion 
was participated in by scores of thousands of people. 

Mark Twain gives the following as the salutation 

of the nineteenth century to the twentieth: “ I bring you 
the stately matron named Christendom, returning be- 
draggled, besmirched and dishonored from pirate-raids 
in Kiao-Chau, Manchuria, South Africa and the Philip- 
pines, with her soul full of meanness, her pocket full of 
boodle, and her mouth full of pious hypocrisies. Give 
her soap and a towel, but hide the looking-glass.” 
. .. It is reported that Lord Pauncefote is to remain 
indefinitely as British ambassador at Washington. So 
say we all. There will be peace between the two coun- 
tries so long as he stays at the American capital, and we 
hope forever. 

Dr. Henson and other prominent Baptist ministers 
of Chicago have entered a strong protest against the in- 
troduction into Chicago University of a course on the art 
of war contemplated by the recent appointment of Col. 
H. R. Brinkerhoff to a position in the institution. 

‘A nation’s honor is never compromised by tem- 
perance or injured by forbearance. It is not served by 
rash counsels nor by violent impulses recklessly indulged 
in. It is indeed a frail and delicate possession if it can- 
not live in an atmosphere of peace; it is a dangerous one 
if it is tarnished by friendly discussion and a disposition 
to hearken to the voice of justice.”"—Frederick R. 
rt. 

On the 20th of December, by a vote of 55 to 1%, 

the Senate ratified the Hay- Pauncefote canal treaty, as 
previously amended. 
; Our government has had a statement added to the 
joint note of the powers to China defining the attitude 
of this country. But the protocol will probably prove 
a good deal mightier than the addendum. 


The Thirty Years’ War caused the death of one 
third of the population of Germany, about six millions of 
men. Napoleon the First sacrificed between five and six 
millions of human lives. 
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‘ The National Asphalt Company operating in 

Venezuela has gotten’ into some sort of trouble, and of 
course has called for a w arship! That reminds one of 
what has taken place so often in the past century where 
English companies were operating. How soon shall we 
have a colony in South America ? 
‘ A Philippine Information Society has been formed 
in Boston. How they will get any accurate, timely in- 
formation on what goes on in the Philippines, unless they 
lay a private cable to Manila, we do not exactly see. 

: Archdeacon Farrar takes a gloomy view of the 
outlook in Europe, and fears that England may have to 
meet a combination of continental powers against her. 


. . Transatlantic Society of America has been 
formed in Phil: ulelphia, “the object of which is to bring 
into closer relation the peoples of the United States and 
the British Empire by a general strengthening of the 
social and commercial bonds which unite the two 
countries.” 

The American Federation of Labor, at its recent 
meeting in St. Louis, voted unanimously in favor of the 
repeal of all compulsory arbitration laws now in existence. 

Secretary Hay has suggested to the powers the 
appointment of a joint commission, to sit at Washing- 
ton or some other point, other than Pekin, to determine 
the indemnity question and revise the commercial treaties 
with China. 

j Mr. Stanford Newel, United States minister at 
The Hague, has sent a dispatch to Washington giving 
details of the organization of the permanent arbitration 
court. A fine old mansion has been secured for the 
bureau, admirably suited to the purpose. The foreign 
ministers at The Hague, who constitute the Council of 
Administration, met on the Sth of December and adopted 
their first budget, amounting to 49,500 florins. ‘Fhe share 
of the United States in this first budget is $1640. 

; The case of the political status of Porto Rico and 
the other islands recently annexed, now before the Su- 
preme Court, is in many respects the most important one 
ever considered by that august tribunal. The decision is 
awaited with great interest by all thoughtful citizens. 

The Secretary of the American Peace Society, 

Senjamin F. Trueblood, spent most of the month of De- 
cember in giving lectures in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina. His portrayal of the growing 
dangers of militarism was everywhere received with great 
interest and sympathy. 


A Song of Peace. 
BY J. A. EDGERTON. 
Come, sing me a song of peace, 
I am tired of war; 
Come, sing of the time afar, 
When war shall cease. 


Come, sing of love in her birth, 
And prophesy 
Of an era when hate shall die 
From off the earth, 
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The shedding of human blood 

Is a sickening game, 

Though done in the sacred name 
Of human good. 


Somehow we cannot forget, 
And we stand appalled, 
That murder, whatever called, 
Is murder yet. 


And we hear the echo still, 
Down the aisles of time, 
Of the ancient words sublime: 
‘Thou shalt not kill.” 


I am tired of the songs of strife, 
They tell of the dead; 
Come, sing to me instead 

The songs of life. 


Come, sing of an epoch bright 

In the younger day, 

As the earth swings on her way 
Through the Intinite. 


Come, sing of an era when, 

By the dying Old, 

The New shall an age unfold 
Of happier men; 


And the wrongs of to-day shall seem, 
As they fade away, 
Like a tale of yesterday 

And a troubled dream. 


At the dawn of the ceatury 
A spirit calls, 
And a vision on me falls 
Like a prophecy. 
A hundred years unroll 
Before my gaze, 
I see the coming days 
As an open scroll. 


I see the whole wide world 
Joined hand in hand, 
I see, over every land 
One tlag unfurled. 
’ Tis the milk-white tlag of peace, 
And from afar 
There rises a golden star 
©’er the Eastern seas. 
And I see the wraith of war 
As it disappears 
Down the path of the vanished years, 
Forevermore. 
4 . 
War from the Christian Point of 
* 
View. 
BY REV, L. HENRY SCHWAB. 

“That it may please Thee to give to all nations unity, 
peace and concord”—so we pray. From our earliest 
childhood we have been led to think of peace as the 
greatest blessing; our highest ideals have been associated 


* Address given at the Episcopal Church Congress, Providence, R. L,, 
November 15, 1900. 
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with peace. We have believed that the best sense of 
mankind has always been for peace. The Hebrew 
prophet sang, in words which we love to repeat: “How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace”; and the 
angels greeted the Prince of Peace with the Christmas 
anthem, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men.” Even heathen poets sang 
the glories of peace and the horrors of war. Virgil 
describes the Fury thrusting the torch into Turnus’ 
bosom, and suddenly “ Svevit amor ferri et scelerata 
insania belli” (“ raged the love of the sword and the 
impious madness of war”). 

But a new doctrine is abroad, and we are startled and 
amazed to be told that too much peace is bad and war is 
good. Not alone the Christian, but the man within us 
is challenged. What shall we say to the challenge’ 
Shall we, the proud heirs of eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian nurture — shall we now say that the dream of 
humanity was an ignoble dream? that the ideal which 
through all these ages has filled the hearts and minds of 
the best has been an unworthy ideal? Shall we say that 
we have been mistaken, and henceforth we will choose, 
not peace but war, as our means of progress; not loving 
persuasion, but imperious dictation shall be our rule? 
Sober men may well stop and reflect whether they are 
ready to depart so far trom the ancient moorings, and 
to revise the Saviour’s blessing, and say, “Blessed are 
the war-makers, for they are extending the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

The new teaching comes to us in two different forms. 
We hear the voice of the scholarly student, who, tracing 
the majestic march of progress, the story so fascinating 
to the philosophic mind, tinds that progress has often 
been achieved through the clash of arms, through war 
and bloodshed ; and who therefore champions brute force 
as a means of civilization for the future. Again, another 
voice tells us that we are degenerating, becoming un- 
manly, and to make us men again we must fight. 

We shall discriminate between these two high priests 
of the’ new religion, and we shall begin by examining 
the claims of the former. The sword, they say, has 
been the means to a higher civilization in the past; by 
the sword we shall tight our way upwards in the future: 
let us cling to the sword. 

The premise is true: history affords abundant proof 
that war has been the means by which civilization is 
lifted to higher levels. The power of Egypt and <As- 
syria was the scourge by which Israel was chastened, 
and the means of leading it to a higher religion. So 
Isaiah tells us: “The Lord shall hiss for the fly that is 
in the uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt and for the 
bee that is in the land of Assyria.” The sword of Greek 
Alexander and Roman Scipio were factors in the cause 
of civilization, as well as the bloody victory on the 
Catalaunian fields nearly seven hundred years later, 
which put a stop to the victorious progress of the Huns 
and the battle of Chalons in the eighth century, where 
Charles Martel turned back the rising tide of Islam. 

Cwsar, carrying the Roman eagles into Gaul and 
Britain, was an unconscious instrument in the hands of 
God, no less than the hordes of Teutons and Goths who 
soon after Cwsar began to swarm over the mountain 
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barrier, who with their young and vigorous blood in- 
fused tor a time new life into corrupt and wornout Rome, 
and who after many struggles transferred the scene of 
aspiring civilization from the Mediterranean to the shores 
of the northern seas. 

God has doubtless used war as one of the means for 
raising man to higher levels of life. So far we agree 
with the apostles of the new religion. But here we 
part. From this premise they conclude that man should 
use war as a means of progress. This is their reasoning: 
(sod has led man through slaughter and destruction to 
a higher civilization; therefore, O man, thou shalt 
slaughter and destroy: an absolute and utter non 
sequitur; a complete and irredeemable breakdown of 
logic. 

We have established a premise; it is this: that God 
has brought good out of evil, has used man’s angry 
passions for his own advancement. What may we con- 
elude from this premise’ We shall reason rightly if 
we conclude that as(God has done in the past He will 
do in the future; that He will continue to bring good 
out of bad, and in His mysterious providence to make 
the angry passions of men serve His own eternal pur- 
poses. But, surely, if we have any regard for the rules 
of logic, we shall not conclude that man should himself 
decide when to allow his angry passions to get the 
better of him, that possibly good may come. This 
would be clearly to arrogate for man the divine preroga- 
tive of judgment, to set the creature in the place of the 
Creator, and to claim for him powers of foresight which 
belong to God alone. 

Many centuries ago there were those who misread 
the mysterious ways of Providence just as some of us 
are misreading them, and mistook God’s permission of 
evil for a command to do evil; for what says Isaiah: «I 
will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of 
Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. For he saith, 
bv the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my 
Assyria’s king had boasted of the execution 
he had done upon Israel. But, “ Shall the axe boast itself 
against him that heweth therewith? or shall the saw 
magnify itself against him that shaketh it? as if the rod 
should shake itself against them that lift it up, or as if 
the staff should lift up itself, as if it were no wood.” 

With this warning of the Hebrew prophet, we of a 
later and more enlightened generation ought surely not 
to fall into the same fault. If the tiger in us must fight, 
then in heaven’s name let us fight; but it is not well to try 
to justify ourselves by crooked reasoning and bad logic. 

The contention of the new religion, if it is bungling 
logic and bad reasoning, is something else: It is a new 
religion ; it is in direct contradiction to the spirit of 
Christianity, it is anti-Christian. The doctrine that war 
is ever anything else than a thing to be utterly abhorred 
and to be avoided until it becomes an imperative ne- 
cessity, is irreconcilably opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
vanity. Its natural home is either among the heathen 
mythologies as a fit corollary to the belief in thievish, 
homicidal, and adulterous deities, or amid the materialism, 
the agnosticism and religious indifference of our own 
age, with their loose and accommodating systems of 
morality. That there should be wars and rumors of 
wars, that nation should rise against nation, this Christ 
so much so that he even declared that he 
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had come not to bring peace, but a sword. But that 
men should deliberately choose war as a means of 
advancing a civilization based on the Christian religion, 
this is the negation of the gospel. 

As long ago as the fourteenth century, Raymond 
Lully, scholar and missionary, saw through the hollow- 
ness of that sort of religion, which had sent so many 
thousands of Europe’s bravest to fight the battle of faith 
with carnal weapons in the Holy Land; and he wrote 
a book in which he discusses the question whether the 
heathen should be converted by force or whether men 
should labor for the spread of the gospel by persuasion, 
according to Christ’s example. He declares for the latter 
method as the only Christian mode of procedure; and 
in his treatise on the Contemplation of God, where he 
makes all Christendom pass in review before his mind’s 
eye, he says, concerning the knights: “T see many 
knights going to the Holy Land, in the expectation of 
conquering it by force of arms; but instead of ac- 
complishing their object, they are in the end all swept 
off themselves; therefore [he says, addressing Christ] 
it is my belief that the conquest of the Holy Land should 
be attempted in no other way than as Thou and Thy 
apostles undertook to accomplish it — by love, by prayer, 
by tears, and the offering up of their own lives. As it 
seems that the possession of the Holy Sepulchre and 
of the Holy Land can be better secured by the force of 
preaching than the force of arms, therefore, let the 
monks march forth, as holy knights, glittering with the 
sign of the cross, replenished with the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and proclaim to the infidels the truth of Thy 
passion ; let them from love to Thee exhaust the whole 
fountain of their eyes, and pour out all the blood of 
their bodies, as Thou hast done from love to them.” 

The contention that we should fight in order to 
civilize is illogical and unchristian. Nevertheless, it has 
a fascination for certain minds: they are dazzled by 
the great achievements of past times, the high deeds 
of mighty conquerors. An Alfred, a Charlemagne, an 
Alexander, a Cesar —the names come thronging to the 
mind of those who by the sword have cut a way upward 
for their people and for mankind, and who, though 
warriors, havé left the memory of benefactors. These 
men seem to many the greatest leaders of civilization, 
the landmarks of human progress. 

Perhaps no higher type could be found of the civiliz- 
ing conqueror than the one I have last named — the 
But what a contrast does not the name 
of Cwsar present! Ile was almost contemporary with 
another, a Carpenter from Nazareth. You may read in 
the yreat scholar’s history of Rome the story of Czesar’s 
wonderful achievements: how he conquered to civilize; 
how his mighty mind compassed the greatest problems 
of humanity. Not a vulgar conqueror he: he ever had 
high ends in view, and his ceaseless wars were only the 
means to the realization of those ends. low magnificent, 
how worthy of admiration the conception, by the sweep 
of his triumphal progress to bring the barbarous nations 
within the sphere of Rome’s civilizing influence! by 
“benevolent assimilation ” to the great republic to make 
known to the savages of Gaul, Germany and Britain 
the majesty of Roman law and Roman order! In 
Cwsar we behold truly the finished type of those who 
would now scatter Christian blessings with the rifle. 


great Cyesar. 


iy 
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If that same Cesar had sat on the judgment seat 
a few years later in Jerusalem, instead of Pontius Pilate, 
we can picture te our minds the contemptuous pity with 
which he would have looked down upon the Jewish 
prisoner. And yet, after nineteen centuries, see the re- 
sult! What remains of the work of Cresar’ Some- 
thing, doubtless, abides, to the lasting benefit of humanity ; 
we will depreciate no man’s work. But can we for a 
moment set side by side the effect of Cxsar’s wars with 
the influence that went out from the Hebrew Carpenter 
and the apostles, his followers, who used no other 
weapon than the Word, who knew no argument but 
gentle persuasion ? 

The great Roman, as he is extolled by our modern 
historian, suggests another lesson. We must accept it 
as Mommsen’s deliberate judgment — for it is three times 
repeated in his Roman history — that Cesar was a per- 
fect man. Of Jesus, if I remember rightly, he says 
nothing, while his depreciating remarks here and there 
leave no room to doubt his slight estimate of the Christian 
religion. Mommsen’s is that kind of mind, which the 
old world has produced too plentifully, and with which 
we unfortunately are now becoming familiar, the mind 
that is dazzled by the outward, the strong, the intellectual, 
and is incapable of measuring the force and_ effective 
power of the purely religious and spiritual. And the 
infatuation of power, whether embodied in a Cywsar or a 
modern army or navy, will, as it did in the German his- 
torian of Rome, always lead to a depreciation of Christ, 
a contempt for the gentleness of Him who did not strive 
nor ery, who broke not the bruised reed nor quenched 
the smoking flax. 

I now turn to the other aspect of our subject, the 
claim that we need war as a correction to the progressive 
degeneracy of the race. The motive of this claim is not 
far to seek: the luxury and materialism of our time has 
brought about a weakening of our moral fibre, and strong 
and purposeful men shrink in disgust from much that 
they see of the effeminacy and indifference of our private 
and social life and the profligacy of our public life. 
We need a toning up, a moral reinvigoration; and the 
conclusion which some have drawn is that the rough 
school of war is wanted to discipline us out of effeminacy 
into manliness, 

It is to be noticed that this claim is commonly made 
hy those who are prone to confuse manliness with 
bumptiousness. You will therefore rarely hear it put 
forward by the professional tighter; for the American 
oflicer, who has so often proved himself terrible in battle, 
is of all men the least bumptious, the most gentle and 
unassuming. When Grant first became known to the 
nation by his brilliant victories in the West, pictures were 
circulated in the East representing him as a fire-eating 
swashbuckler, and great was the surprise of the people of 
these parts when they learned to know the real Grant as 
the gentle, retiring, modest man that he was. 

The apostles of war — however muddy their ideas of 
manliness — tell us that prolonged peace causes a loss of 
physical courage, and that a nation whose physical 
courage is impaired is incapacitated for self-defense and 
will eo to the wall. 

History does not bear out this contention. Napoleon 
despised the English for a nation of shopkeepers, who 
did not care for “glory” such as the French love; but 


Napoleon lived to learn that shopkeepers could teach 
him a lesson in fighting. France has been eminently a 
warlike nation, just such as should serve as an ideal to 
our modern apostles of war. Germany is a peace-loving 
nation, and yet Germany administered to France the 
severest drubbing perhaps that any nation has received 
in modern times. It has been hitherto the pride of this 
country that to us it has been given to develop our 
resources and our institutions in peace, far from the 
turmoil of Old-World jealousies ; but I have yet to learn 
that Gettysburg or Shiloh proved that the love of peace 
had made cowards of our soldiers. 

On the other hand, we may safely challenge proof 
from history that war has ever served to reinvigorate a 
nation weakened by luxury. On the contrary, illustra- 
tions abound which show that war goes hand in hand 
with increased luxury and degeneration. The luxury of 
imperial Rome exceeded even the luxury of the nineteenth 
century, and ceaseless wars could not arrest its decadence ; 
the decline of the Roman empire, so graphically pictured 
by the English historian, went ruthlessly on, and torrents 
of blood were unable to heal the moral canker. Surely, 
if it were true that war brings strength and civic virtue, 
Rome would not have fallen as she did. 

In the course of that development which is leading 
man to higher and higher levels, we see various qualities 
brought into play at different times. In the earliest ages 
it was physical courage by which one tribe gained as- 
cendency over another. Then intellectual qualities came 
to the front, and the race was more and more not so 
much to the strong as to the intelligent. Then still 
higher qualities drew into view, until there was fully 
developed that virtue to which, more than to any other, 
nations owe to-day their strength and stability — civic 
virtue. And now, when we fear that materialism and 
corroding luxury are threatening to eat away that civic 
virtue, shall we turn back the course of development ? 
Shall we once more become savages and forfeit the 
achievements of thousands of years of laborious, slow, 
painful progress? To the eye that has the larger view 
of human progress, such retrogression would be folly 
indeed. 

But why should we theorize? Have we not our own 
experience to teach us a lesson? The great War of the 

tebellion, if the champions of war are right, ought surely 
to have produced the strenuous life they tell us so much 
about. Did it? It seems to the present writer that the 
after effects of that war are found chiefly in the strenuous 
scramble for pensions. 1 am not aware that the partici- 
pants in that war have prominently identified themselves 
with any great truth which should be an uplifting power 
to the nation, except the truth of the cash value of patriot- 
ism. I fail to see in what way the War of the Rebellion 
has exerted an influence towards the solution of the 
problems that since then have faced us. I tind no trace 
of any great accession of civic virtue which that struggle 
brought in its train. The fact is, the ingredients of civic 
virtue do not come out of the alembie of war; the quali- 
ties which we sorely need to solve our hardest: problems 
are independent of the qualities which war breeds. 

The public life of a democracy depends upon nothing 
so much as upon the existence of the sense of responsi 
bility and of moral courage, and it cannot be insisted 
upon enough that these virtues have no relation to 
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physical courage. Policemen are undoubtedly brave 
men; and, if the claim in behalf of physical courage be 
true, policemen ought to be the ideals of civic virtue. It 
may be so in Providence, but we who live in New York 
have our doubts. 

Failure to distinguish properly between moral and 
physical courage lies at the basis of the illusion about 
war. We Americans are in no danger of becoming 
physical cowards, but I am not so sure about that finer 
quality which forms the essential ingredient in civic 
virtue. Indeed, the signs of its absence are often pain- 
fully conspicuous. 

Let me point to two illustrations. We are reasonably 
proud of our system of education; and yet, as one hears 
louder and louder demands for endowments and a more 
and more strenuous insistence upon what is called “the 
material foundations,” with a decided tendency to forget 
the higher principles where a rich gift is in view, one 
longs for the educator who will dare to say that, come 
what will, he will set the power of the truth and the 
beauty of character above brick and mortar, gold and 
silver. I should wrong one of the noblest professions if 
I failed to express my belief that there are many men 
who believe this; but they are not much in evidence. 
The drift is all against them; and not many will stand 
up against the drift of general prejudice and opinion. 

From the sphere of education turn to politics, and you 
are in the very paradise of moral cowards. What need 
I describe to you that field of activity which is so familiar ; 
where the time-serving and compromising and _ trim- 
ming and adjusting convictions and painful watching 
of the weathercock of public opinion; where all the 
devices fairly run riot by which the politician strives to 
avoid, as the witch avoids holy water, the one thing he 
dreads — standing by his own convictions. I know there 
are exceptions, splendid exceptions, all the more splendid 
for their isolation. Nevertheless, the besetting sin of our 
political life is moral cowardice. 

We need a more strenuous life; but the strenuousness 
we need is the strenuousness of high thinking, of strong 
convictions, of honest dealing, and, above all, we need 
the strenuousness of backbone in the politician; but 
these things war will not bring. Every man admires 
and loves the brave deed, and it is very easy to be 
dazzled by the splendor of warlike achievement; never- 
theless, it is a fact, written on every page of history, that 
physical courage is a very common virtue, while the 
higher courage which goes to make strong and noble 
characters is perhaps the rarest quality of all. 

Americans are proud of the exploits of their army and 
navy; but I can speak for one to whom no deed of 
courage in our late war brought such a thrill of pride as 
the following statement about our troops in China (in the 
New York Times of September 1): “ Only the Ameri- 
can troops refrain from looting in Pekin, and the other 
allies ridicule them for keeping their hands off the 
property of the Chinese.” 

I have tried to show that war does not effect that 
which is claimed for it: it does not banish luxury; it 


does not make good citizens. It remains to point out what 
the real consequences of war are. 
anus Marcellinus thus describes the 
light in wars and dangers. 
reckoned happy. 


The historian Ammi- 
IIuns: “They de- 
He who falls in battle is 
They who die of old age or of disease 
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are deemed infamous. They boast with the utmost 
exaltation of the number of enemies they have slain, and, 
as the most glorious of all ornaments, they fasten the 
scalps of those who have fallen by their hands to the 
trappings of their horses.” This is a picture of the ideal 
of character as it shall prevail when the nation is con- 
verted to the new religion; and if the recent horrible 
barbarities exhibited in the lynching of negroes are — as 
I believe they are —a result of the recrudescence of the 
war spirit, then we have taken the first step to a realiza- 
tion of that ideal. 

War appeals strongly to a certain instinct of our 
nature; a halo rests upon the daring deed, the bold 
achievement, the sudden triumph. Carlyle has made 
himself the mouthpiece of those who worship the strong ; 
but his hero-worship is undiscriminating, and leads to 
the idolizing of brute force. Let us beware how we 
corrupt the ideals of our generous youth. I hold it to 
be the part of the Christian and the patriot to set before 
ambition what genuine manliness has always regarded as 
the truest nobility in life — uncompromising loyalty to 
high principle, persistent and patient pursuit of high and 
noble purposes. Such ambition does not look for the 
reward of having its name in all the papers, its picture 
in all the magazines; but its lasting satisfaction comes 
from a consciousness of a task well done. 

But, as this is the noblest, so it is the hardest. It is a 
common weakness to wish for the supreme test and not 
to know that it is every day at hand. The lust of noto- 
riety is the temptation of ambition, and there is no trial 
so severe to the aspiring soul as the trial of the common- 
place and the obscure. We long to do the great deed, 
to strike the mighty blow, in the sight of the world; and 
we are apt to fail when life makes its severest demands 
upon us, and calls us to do our work patiently and well, 
however humble it may be. Arthur Hugh Clough has 
well put it: 

‘*We ask action, 

And dream of arms and conflict: 

And string up 

All self-devotion’s muscles, 

And are set 

To fold up papers.” 


But it is the folding up of papers that most of us have 
got to do in life; and the real test of life is, not whether 
we fight battles and slay enemies, but whether we fold 
up our papers well. 

I have often assisted at a ceremony which seems to 
me in pathos to surpass almost any that I know. It is 
when the children of our public schools “ salute the flag.” 
To them it is but a perfunctory performance; but I see 
the parents of those children, and I know what that flag 
means to them. Many come to our shores from foreign 
lands, and they love the Stars and Stripes because it 
means to them freedom from the oppressions and burdens 
of nations whose traditions are all of war; it means to 
them the equal opportunities which come to all ii the 
land which loves peace and whose genius is for peaceful 
development. I believe to-day the Church is called to 
speak in no uncertain tones, in answer to the question, 
What is war from the Christian point of view? that 
our flag may continue to wave over a land that loves 
peace, over a people that knows how to be brave and 
gentle. 


| 
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Public Waste on Battleships. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON, 


The true defense of this country against foreign agres- 
sion is in our power of service in the conduct of com- 
merce. The only nations which could venture to attack 
us — England, France and Germany — are held in bonds 
to keep the peace with us through the necessity which is 
imposed upon them to look to the United States as their 
chief source of supply for food, timber, metal, fibres and 
fabrics, without which their own domestic industries 
could not be sustained. True, the agrarians, or great 
land-holders, of Germany, are now trying to prevent the 
masses of German people enjoying a full supply of food 
at low cost, in order that they may secure their own 
profit. They are the counterparts of the wool-growers of 
this country, who have made an effort to benefit them- 
selves at the cost of the consumers of woolen manufac- 
tures here ; who by their interference have put one great 
branch of industry into very adverse conditions, reducing 
the consumption of wool from over nine pounds per head 
to less than seven, with a substitution of cotton and 
shoddy for the wool which we might derive from other 
countries. Neither the agrarians of Germany nor the 
wool-growers of Ohio can long succeed in blinding the 
country to the evil influence of their attempt to pervert 
the power of taxation. 

Wars of tariffs lead to wars of aggression. Wars of 
aggression lead to the waste of the public money in 
building battleships, some of which are constructed under 
the dishonorable name and for the disgraceful purpose 
of “commerce destroyers.” In the judgment of naval 
officers of highest repute, the existing navy is all that 
could possibly be required for the defense of our own 
shores in the remote event of foreign aggression. To 
these defenses are now being added the Holland sub- 
marine boat, the Maxim boat and other engines of 
defensive warfare at very moderate cost, which will 
probably, almost surely, render it impossible for any 
great battleship to attempt to enter or to put an embargo 
upon our ports. 

Again, nearly every armed cruiser built ten years or 
mere since is now useless. Progress in art and invention 
is now more rapid than ever. It is safe to prophesy that 
every armed cruiser or battleship now being put under 
contract or being finished will be a worthless mass of old 
junk within ten or fifteen years 

Again, we waste our money on useless marine engines, 
called battleships, for offensive warfare, which ought 
never to be put into service and probably never will be, 
without any prospect of our being able to man or to 
ofticer them. ‘The life of the working force in the naval 
service is not attractive to intelligent men. It is no 
longer the life of the sailor; it is the life of the stoker, 
the life of the machinist in the most confined and un- 
wholesome places —a life of monotony, without home, 
without interest and without prospect of advancement. 
It is one of the highest signs of progress in our civiliza- 
tion that men cannot be found so ill off among the work- 
ing people of this country as to induce them to enlist in 
the naval service in sufficient numbers to man even the 
present navy. The prospect of enlisting army recruits 
for the aggressive warfare in the Philippine Islands is 
yet worse from the point of view of the jingo,— yet more 
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encouraging from the point of view of atrue citizen. Few 
but dead-beats and degenerates enter that vicious and 
degrading service. 

Again, where are the officers for a greater navy? 
There are men of high character, standing and ability 
now in the naval service who are devoted to it and who 
may be held in highest honor, but what is their pros- 
pect? When they die a subscription must be made to 
support their families. While they live they have no 
home, no standing place, little opportunity of intellectual 
intercourse, and only under the stern sense of obliga- 
tion do many of them remain in the service; many 
others, witnessing the dreary future and possessing gre: it 
skill and capacity, leave the naval service, taking higher 
positions in the useful application of science to commerce 
and industry. 

How shall we account for this war fever which sup- 
ports the waste in battleships —this spread of jingoism 
over the land, which makes men blind to moral sense 
and deprives men of high repute of the power of reason- 
ing? One does not like to utterly condemn men who 
under the pretext of piety and patriotism have debased 
the country and dishonored it in their aggressive warfare, 
and by their effort to deprive the people of another 
country of their right to liberty. There must be a physi- 
cal cause, Is it not to be found in that appendix to the 
brain, or survival from the brute, which corresponds to 
the appendix in the digestive organs which when con- 
gested destroys the power of digestion? This cerebral 
appendix is said to exist in the mechanism of a blind eye 
at the base of the brain, apparently fitted for use, except 
that no ray of light can penetrate it through the outside 
integuments, When this blind eye becomes congested 
does it not promote cerebral appendicitis, leading men 
to put down their heads like butting rams or he-goats? 
When this disease attacks them they can see nothing 
through their open eyes, and in the efforts to see through 
their blind eye they are led to commit robbery, arson 
and murder, under the name of piety, politics and 
patriotism. 

Jingoism and the spirit which is leading us away from 
the arts of peace, commerce and industry,— loading us 
with the burdens of debt and taxes corresponding to those 
by which European nations are crushed, — may therefore 
be due to this survival of a brute appendix in the brain 
of man, engendering the disease of cerebral appendicitis. 

Boston, “Dec. 21, 1900. 


- 


the War Spirit. 
BY GEORGE W. HOSS, LL.D. 
A press dispatch this morning brings the following 
concerning the vote in the House of Representatives 


yesterday on the bill to provide military instructors in 


the public schools : 

“Three bills were passed under the call of committees, 
the most important being one to provide for the detail of 
not to exceed one hundred retired army officers and 
three. hundred non-commissioned officers as military 
instructors in the public schools of such cities as adopt a 
system of military instruction.” 

If this is a correct statement of the bill, it makes 
possible to have regular military instruction in four 
hundred schools in the United States, an average of 
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nearly nine schools in each state. To a lover of peace, 
this is simply appalling. This will mean, on an average, 
one hundred pupils in each school receiving daily in- 
struction and drill in the brutal art of killing fellowmen, 
— forty thousand pupils in all, and many thousands more 
catching the spirit as they watch the drills, see the uni- 
forms and hear the fledgling soldiers talk of the “ pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.” 

It has justly been said that “nothing so delights an 
American boy as bright buttons, drums, epaulets and 
swords.” Like the smallpox, the war spirit is catching, 
and every boy from fourteen years and upward will get 
it. Worse, if this scheme is carried into effect it will 
mean the lowering of the scholarship of hundreds and 
thousands of boys. The boy that does not love study 
will ease his conscience and, it may be, pacify his parents 
by saying, “I’m not preparing for business or the pro- 
fessions, but am getting ready to be a soldier.” So 
scholarship will be sunk in military drill. 

Worse still, ten or fifteen years hence, after these boys 
have become men, when a misunderstanding arises be- 
tween this nation and another, they will be the first to 
shout for war. A man that has been killing his fellow- 
man for four years in imagination will be the first to 
wish to try to kill him in rea/ity when the opportunity 
offers. These men will then be the editors, legislators 
and public officers, whose voice will be potential in stir- 
ring the nation’s heart in favor of war. Such will be the 
fulfilment in this direction of the educational axiom: 
put into the public schools of a nation what you want to 
appear in the life of that nation. Put militarism into 
the public schools, and in twenty years you will find 
militarism in the spirit and policy of the nation, 

Viewed from a peace point of view, there is something 
still worse. The Hague Court of International Arbitra- 
tion has just been formed, and with most encouraging 
promise of success — success in bringing nations at vari- 
ance to a rational and Christian tribunal to settle their 
differences on the basis of justice rather than on the 
basis of brute force und bloodshed. The wars of the two 
greatest Christian nations of the earth, the one with the 
Philippines and the other with the Transvaal, seem near 
their end, thus bringing again, as many feel, the glad 
hope of the dawn of a lasting peace on this war-cursed 
and blood-stained earth. The Hague Court provides 
that nations may come, as honorable and rational men 
come, before an impartial tribunal, and calmly and fairly 
discuss their grievances and have them adjudged and 
settled on the basis of law and justice. This must and 
will be the ultimate rule, instead of the war custom 
which puts two nations into combat as two savages, to 
shoot and stab and tear each other till death ends the 
life of one, and declares that justice belongs to the 
sironger. 

Pass this bill and start your four hundred schools in 
this nation on the paths of militarism, and you set back 
the development of peace for fifty years. To prevent 
this bill from final enactment into law, let petitions and 
letters and resolutions from churches, schools, colleges 
and educational associations flood the Senate, praying, 
in the name of public education, in the name of peace 
and the higher name and spirit of Christianity, that it be 
rejected by the Upper House. If the nation has officials 
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to spare, — men whom she feels called on to reward or to 
put into good positions,— let the government send them 
to open gymnasiums, schools of drafting, of architecture, 
of civil engineering, bridge building, road construction 
and kindred peaceful arts, that build up rather than 
destroy, and future generations will be greatly benefited 
instead of cursed by both the physical and moral evils of 
militarism which this bill, if it becomes law, will power- 
fully foster. 

“ Let us have peace,” said the great warrior. “Waris 
hell,” said his next in rank. 

Wicnira, Kansas, Dee. 5, 1900. 


Gloomy Outlook for Europe. 


In a recent issue of the London Sun, Dr. W. E. Darby 
thus writes of the gloomy outlook in England and in 
Europe generally : 

“The outlook of the present moment in the light of 
this (military) development, and especially for our own 
country, which has but newly entered into the mad mili- 
tary rivalry, is such as to cause the reflective and the 
imaginative grave apprehension. The unimaginative 
will be untroubled, for they do not look beyond the pres- 
ent hour and the confronting fact. 

«“ The problem is partly economical, partly political and 
social, but mainly religious and spiritual. It is, first and 
lowest, and therefore most pressingly, an economical ques- 
tion. That was the basis of the Czar’s appeal. 

“The European nations have an expenditure of £710,- 
000,000 sterling, which they spend every year on war 
establishments, war preparations, and the cost of past 
wars, and this first charge upon the industry and wage- 
earning of their peoples forms a perpetual drain upon 
their economic resources which amounts to absolute de- 
pletion. But in addition to this, there have been the 
periodic blood-letting and wholesale destructions of war. 
A careful calculation has shown that the wars waged by the 
Christian nations in the last fifty years have involved the 
sacrifice of three millions and a half of human lives and 
the expenditure of at least £4,285,000,000 sterling, or an 
average of over £34 per head of the inhabitants of the 
globe. 

“During the present century, the same calculation 
shows Great Britain alone has spent on her army and 
navy and the interest of her national debt the astound- 
ing sum of £5,540,309,375. This is independent of the 
special cost, the losses and wholesale destruction of her 
numerous wars. If the whole period of our modern his- 
tory, dating from the Revolution of 1688, be taken into 
account, it will be found that war has cost this country 
no less than £8,738,000,000 sterling. This sum is un- 
thinkable; nor will it be much less so if we take only the 
normal war expenses of a single year,— that which is 
now closing,— which amount to £88,980,385, £150 per 
minute, day and night for the whole year. 

“ The ‘ Daily Mail Year Book for 1901, just published, 
gives the normal expenditure on our army, numbering 
952,545 men, and the net estimate for the navy, in 1900- 
1901, as £44,910,000 and £27,522,600 respectively. If 
to these be added the amount it gives for the Ordinary 
Consolidated Fund Services of £25,750,000, and the 
Saving by Suspension of the Sinking Fund and other 
war charges of £5,509,000, the enormous total is reached 
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of £103,681,600. The amount is incredible, yet the 
authority is not likely to err on the side of excess. 

“It is not necessary to follow the special ‘upward 
march’ of this expenditure, and to show how the in- 
crease for the present year amounts to over £4,000,000, 
and the total of such increases for the last six years to 
the enormous sum of £60,914,502, justifying the remark 
of one of the chief combatants in the late election, that 
‘this increase of expenditure, not by hundreds of thou- 
sands, but by tens of millions, will go on year after year, 
and must mean increased taxation.’ Of course it must, 
especially during a war; but the mischief is that every 
increase is more or less permanent. The total never falls 
quite to the old level. The ‘march’ is persistent and 
regular. 

“Now this is a very serious matter, involving the 
financial stability and prosperity, and ultimately the 
very existence, of the nation. How long can this ‘up- 
ward march’ be sustained? How far is even the 
wealthiest nation from the edge of that awful precipice 
which means financial ruin? ‘These are surely questions 
which trouble the patriotic financiers of the age — if 
there are any. To the moralist and the humanitarian, 
the problem has other aspects. What might not be done 
with these enormous sums in removing the social mis- 
eries, promoting the welfare, improving the education 
and character, and generally ameliorating the condition 
of the masses of mankind? Surely, in this enlightened 
age these must be reckoned among the main purposes of 
civilized government. 

“ The time has passed forever when the people can be 
considered as existing for rulers and their personal quar- 
rels, though doubtless for some time to come they will 
be so used whenever by misinformation and an appeal 
to their brute passions the fighting frenzy can be stirred 
within them. The warfare of the future, however, as 
Mr. Choate, the American ambassador, recently declared, 
will — at any rate between the foremost nations — be 
waged in the commercial arena; and it is not a good 
augury for the two neighbor nations, England and 
France, that they spen@ more than four times as much 
upon their military defenses as upon the education of 
their citizens. Quintus Curtius, the Roman knight, who 
spurred his steed into the yawning gulf in the Forum, 
was right when he declared that Rome had no greater 
treasure than her sons. The curse of militarism is that 
it sacrifices the greatest treasure of the state by debasing 
the coinage ; that is, by placing more value, in this strife 
and rivalry of the nations, upon the drilled automaton 
than the cultured and developed man. The future is to 
the nation that will train its manhood rather than its 
soldiers. 

“Tere we are brought face to face with that aspect of 
the question which concerns the Christian philanthropist, 
and should, more than any other, occupy the churchesl 
‘The greatest evil of war,’ said Dr. Channing, ‘is mora. 
evil.” Religion distinguishes between the animal and the 
higher nature of man, and its function is to develop the 
higher, the spiritual. ‘If ye live after the flesh,’ it says, 
‘ ye shall die,’ and fighting is after the flesh, among those 
‘deeds of the body’ which are, it says, to be mortified. 
Christianity condemns war by condemning the passions 
that lead to war. ‘Whence come wars and fighting 


among you? Come they not hence even of your lusts 
which war in your members?’ 

“And then it sets itself to overcome and chasten and 
subdue the lusts of empire, of greed, of aggrandizement 
and conquest, just as surely as any others, and to incul- 
cate the Golden Rule and the Law of Christ. 

“ Do what we will, the question will come to all true 
patriots, in their quiet moments, What is the real end of 
national life? Has it nothing higher than what is repre- 
sented by militarism? Has man no nobler mission than 


to be ‘a wolf to his fellow-man ’?” 


To the Victors and the Defeated. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ, 
O perfect day! 
Sky of the bluest blue! 
Oblivious thou that yesterday 
Our own hands threw 
The die of destiny, 
A nation’s destiny, 
A whole world’s destiny. 
Knowest thou that destiny? 
Showest thou that destiny, 
O perfect day? 
O perfect day! 
Oblivious to all acts of ours; 
Well knowing that supernal powers 
Hold us alway 
Within the hollow of a hand — 
Lest we should mar a plan that’s planned, 
By Love Divine, 
E’en by a hair’s breadth line. 


O perfect day! 
Teach each of us repose; 
Teach each of us He knows 
The perfect way 
To perfect, perfect plans — 
Control these lives He scans, 
And bring the whole 
Perfected to the Over-Soul. 
TURNERSVILLE, TEXAS. 


New Books, 

Tne Peace Conrerence at Tue By 
Frederick W. Holls, D.C. L. New York: The Maecmil- 
lan Company. 8mo, cloth. 572 pages. Price $3. 

Mr. Holls, in giving the public this book, has made it 
possible for any who so desire to understand the work 
and real significance of the Hague Peace Conference. 
There has hitherto been no authoritative publication in 
English on the proceedings of the Conference. Its ses- 
sions and those of the Committees were all held in 
secret, and only meagre statements of the discussions 
were made public. This has left the public much in 
ignorance, — not so much of what was finally done, for 
the full text of the Conventions has been published, — 
but of the course of the debates and the obstacles and 
difficulties which had to be met and overcome. Out of 
this ignorance has, unfortunately, grown the impression 
with many persons that the Conference was almost a 
failure. 
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As secretary and counsel of the American delegation, 
Mr. Holls was one of the most prominent and efficient 
workers in the Committees of the Conference, and in a 
position to understand and appreciate what was done, as 
well as what could not be done. In the preparation of 
his work he has had access to the various Conference 
documents on file in the State Department and to many 
European sources of information. He has been able, 
therefore, to set forth the labors of the Conference, the 
spirit in which they were performed, and the results ob- 
tained, in a comprehensive, vivid and impressive way. 
He treats the whole subject in a large and masterly 
manner, but does not go unnecessarily into wearisome 
details and into technicalities which would depress the 
ordinary reader. The book, therefore, while scholarly 
and critical, is sufficiently popular to commend itself to 
any one really interested to master the meaning of this 
greatest of all historic international gatherings. 

He gives the history of the calling and organization 
of the Conference, with a luminous analysis of its place 
in the historic development of the world; the names 
and character of the distinguished men who sat in it; 
the substance of the leading discussions in the com- 
mittees, and the speeches in full session; and much in- 
formation about the character of the delegates, their 
opinions, their mutual relations, and the positions of their 
respective governments, which is both interesting and 
instructive. His notes on various articles in the con- 
ventions adopted are of great value in showing their 
meaning and scope and the difficulties encountered in 
formulating them. He discusses in one of the closing 
chapters the bearings of the Conference on international 
law and policy. More than half the body of the work 
is given to discussion of the Convention for the pacific 
settlement of international controversies, as this was the 
centre of interest of the whole Conference. In this part 
of the work Mr. Holls is at his best, as is natural from 
the fact that he had a conspicuous share in the drafting 
of this great document, which he calls the Magna Charta 
of International Law. 

No one can go carefully and without bias through Mr. 
Holls’ book, without feeling more than ever that the 
Hague Conference was the greatest event in modern in- 
ternational history, and that the Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration for which it provided, and which is 
now practically organized and ready for work, is an in- 
stitution of unsurpassed significance, destined to change 
in time the whole course of the world in its international 
relations. 

There are three valuable appendixes to the work, in the 
first of which is given the full text of the final act, 
conventions and declarations adopted by the Conference. 
In the second he gives the report of the American dele- 
gates to the Secretary of State, including the report to 
the Commission while at The Hague of Captain Mahan 
on the questions of disarmament, and on the work of the 
Second Committee, including a paper read by Captain 
Mahan before this Committee; also the report to the 
Commission of Captain Crozier on the laws and customs 
of war; likewise the report of Messrs. White, Low and 
Holls on the work of the Third or Arbitration Com- 
mittee. In the third appendix is an account of the Hugo 
Grotius Celebration at Delft, on the 4th of July, 1899, 
giving Ambassador White’s oration on that occasion. 


Tue Orner Man’s Country. By Herbert Welsh. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12mo. Cloth, 257 
pages. 

No man in the nation has been more intelligently, 
conscientiously, consistently and tirelessly opposed to 
the course taken by our government in the Philippine 
islands than Mr. Herbert Welsh, secretary of the Indian 
Rights Association. His long training in the work of 
securing to the Indians their rights has peculiarly fitted 
him morally to detect and appreciate the subtle and far- 
reaching injustice which the McKinley Administration 
has not simply permitted, as was frequently the case with 
former administrations in regard to the Indians, but in- 
augurated and systematically developed, by every covert 
and open art known to ofticialdom, against eight millions 
of people on the other side of the globe. 

Mr. Welsh has thrown into « The Other Man’s Coun- 
try” all the moral fervor and directness of his enthusias- 
tic nature. The book is not however, in any sense, a 
rhetorical tirade against a position which he does not 
approve. It is from beginning to end a close logical 
discussion of the subject, in which his argument is at 
every step supported by documents and facts which are 
open to all. Tlis conclusions are the same as have been 
reached by very many of his fellow-countrymen. 

There is not much new in the work. Mr. Welsh has 
himself given the substance of it in the pages of City 
and State, of which he is the editor. But in his book, 
the value of which is much increased by an appendix of 
appropriate notes, the whole case is developed in a 
continuous but compact way, which shows the full 
strength and unanswerableness of the contention of those 
who charge the Administration not only with unfaithful- 
ness to American principles, but with “criminal aggres- 
sion” in the Philippines and with responsibility for the 
war which has already cost so many lives and wasted so 
many millions of money. There can be little doubt that 
impartial history will take the position held by Mr. 
Welsh, — the view so ably maintained by Senator Hoar, 
ex-Senators Boutwell, Edmunds, Schurz and others,— 
and condemn the administration as guilty, in its conduct 
toward the Philippine people, of an inexcusable crime 
against the highest and most sacred rights of men. Mr. 
Welsh has done a valuable service not only to the present 
but to the future in gathering in a compact and handy 
form the essential facts in the case while they are fresh 
and easily attainable. 

War axnp Mammon. By George Horton, Wausau, 
Wis.: The Philosopher Press. 48 pages, paper cover. 

This booklet is a collection of twelve poems, some of 
which have been published in the New York Journal, 
the Johnstown Democrat, the Chicago Chronicle, the 
Chicago Evening Post, ete. Some of the titles, “The 
Real America,” “Christian War,” “The War Cloud,” 
‘Fever Heroes,” “The Prince of Peace,” indicate the 
spirit and purpose of the author. All of the poems are 
marked by vigor, most of them are in an elevated spirit, 
though some of them indicate a somewhat extravagant 
feeling. They are written as a protest against the pre- 
vailing spirit of greed and war, and are pervaded by 
genuine Christian sentiment. 
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Christmas Letter to the President 
and People of the United 
States. 


SIXTO LOPEZ, 


I am convinced that if the Ameri- 
can people only knew what is hap- 
pening in the Philippines, the flag of 
truce would wave over every blood- 
stained field in our loved island home. 
But the martial spirit, as well as con- 
siderations of national pride and 
prestige, have dulled the ear of pity 
and compassion. 

In this great land, wherein are 
enjoyed the blessings of liberty and 
abundance, there are those who 
would shrink from the mere idea of 
killing a fellow-being, yet who, un- 
der the influence of martial glory, do 
not realize that thousands of brave 
men and equally brave women are 
being slain, by sword and starvation, 
ina ‘conflict which can only result in 
death to one people and withered 
laurels to the other. 

Will we not do well to ask our- 
selves what is the cause of all this 
strife and suffering? What is the 
stumbling-block in the way of peace 
and reconciliation? I only know 
that the Filipino people are asking 
for that which the American people 
have enjoyed for more than a hun- 
dred years. What, then, are our 
differences? May it not be that 
“the all-transmuting truth may find 
affinities in things which are to us the 
very elements of war”? 

At this season of peace I plead for 


TO THE DEAF. 

A rich lady, cured of her Deafness 
and Noises in the Head by Dr. 
Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that 
deaf people unable to procure the 


Ear Drums may have them frees 
Address No. 4971, The Nicholson 


Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. 
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peace. I plead on behalf of the wife 
and mother down whose cheeks are 
coursing the silent tears; on behalf 
of the maiden who has met with her 
first great sorrow; on behalf of the 
sad little faces, too young to realize 
what has happened, but who know 
that the one who occupied that vacant 
chair will never more return; on be- 
half of the patriots who, for good or 
ill, have laid down their life for their 
country’s cause; on behalf of the 
brave soldiers marching under both 
flags; and in the name and for the 
sake of Him, the Friend of the op- 
pressed, who suffered unjust con- 
demnation as a rebel against the Lord 
of Hosts, I plead for peace. 

May this plea, written with the 
blood and tears of our people, reach 
the hearts of all who share the peace 
and good will of the Herald Angel’s 
song on this the last Christmas of 
the century. 


Bineuam Houser, 
20th December. 
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ent peace. 
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a member of this Society. 
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the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
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leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 
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of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
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in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose ofti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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